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in opinion, and seemed disposed to follow his advice: but
some time after he told him that some friends, whom he was
cautious of disobliging, insisted on his bringing it on the
stage.

The Prologue to Cato was written by Mr. Pope, at the
urgent request of Mr. Addison, and is allowed by most of
the critics to be even superior to any of Dry den's. Pope
had worded the Prologue thus,

"Britons, arise,"be woith like this approved,
And show you have the virtue to be moved;"

but Mr. Addison, appj^hensive of party imputations on
this occasion, very strongly objected to the boldness of the
expression, saying it would be called stirring the people to
rebellion, and, therefore, earnestly begged of Mr. Pope to
soften it by substituting something less obnoxious. On this
account it was altered, as it now stands, to " Britons, attend"

BECEPTIOtf Or   CATO   OJST  THE   STAGE.

POPE, in a letter to Sir William Trumbull, (April 30th,
1713,) gives the following account: " Cato was not so much
the wonder of Borne in his days as he is of Britain in ours ;
and though all the foolish industry possible has been used to
make it thought a party play, yet what the author once said
of another may the most properly in the world be applied to
him on this occasion:

** Envy itself is dumb, in wonder lost,
And factions strive who shall applaud him most."

"When it was first acted, the numerous and violent claps of
the Whig party on the one side of the theatre were echoed
back by the Tories on the other; while the author sweated
behind the scenes with concern, to find their applause pro-
ceeding more from the hand than the head. This was the
case, too, of the prologue-writer,1 who was clapped into a
staunch Whig at almost every two lines. I believe you have
heard that after all the applauses of the opposite faction, my
Lord Bolingbroke sent for Booth, who played Cato, into the
box, between one of the acts, and presented him with fifty
guineas; in acknowledgment (as he expressed it) for dcfend-

1 Mr. Pope himself, whose Prologue to Cato is considered a perfect
model of this style of composition.